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perhaps too keenly the overshadowing quality
of his father's reputation. The large number of
unproduced and unpublished manuscripts which
he left at his death indicates just how reluctant
he was to place on the stage anything unless
it was the best work of which he was capable.
Mitchell lived for many years in New York
City but spent his summers in his house in
Santa Fe, N. Mex. In spite of his many wander-
ings, and a complete lack of provinciality, he
was ardently American, and he never ceased to
be a Philadelphian in all his instincts. The
people in The New York Idea are, as he always
acknowledged, really Philadelphians.

[The above account is based largely on personal
knowledge and correspondence. Reference has also
been made to the alumni records of the Univ. of Pa.
For printed accounts of Mitchell's life and works see:
Who's Who in America, 1934-35; A. H. Quinn, A
Hist, of the Am. Drama from the Civil War to the
Present Day (rev. ed., 1936) ; Thos. H. Dickinson,
Playwrights of the New Am. Theater (1925) ; N- ^-
Times, Oct. 22, 1935.]                ARTHUR H. QUINN

MIZNER, ADDISON (iSp-Feb. 5, IQ33),
architect, was born in Benicia, Cal,, the sixth
child of Lansing Bond and Ella (Watson) Miz-
ner. He was a descendant of Lawrence Mizner,
who emigrated to America in 1700 and was a
founder of Elizabeth, N. J. Addison's father,
born in Illinois, was a soldier at sixteen, a major
at eighteen, and passed the sword at the sur-
render of Buena Vista and Mexico City. By
1848 he was in California, where he practised
law at Benicia, then the state capital, engaged
in politics, and acquired extensive properties.
In 1889 he was appointed minister to the Cen-
tral American states, with residence at Guate-
mala. He married in San Francisco Ella Wat-
son, said to have been distantly related to Sir
Joshua Reynolds. Her early life had been as
adventurous as her husband's. After sojourns
on the Mississippi, she and her family had sailed
for San Francisco in 1853 by way of Panama,
had been wrecked, and rescued on Santa Mar-
garita Island off Lower California. "Mamma
Mizner" was a grande dame} who presided with
humor, understanding, and unruffled composure
over her seven tumultuous offspring.

Mizner portrays himself as a shy, sensitive
child with some mechanical inventiveness. The
first evidence of artistic talent appeared at
twelve during a convalescence from a broken
leg when he amused himself with drawing. An-
other formative experience came in 1889 when
he and two brothers accompanied their parents
to Guatemala, a place alive with romance and
adventure. Here he attended the Institute Na-
tional, mastered Spanish, and waxed enthusias-
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tic over sixteenth-century Spanish colonial archi-
tecture and objets djart. No doubt the broad,
regular streets of massive masonry buildings
impressed the youth who till then knew only the
tinderbox shanties around San Francisco Bay.
Returning home in 1890, he and his brother
Wilson were sent to Bates Preparatory School,
from which both were expelled within a few
months. Pursuing his taste for Spanish culture,
he crossed the Atlantic and, for a time, attended
the University of Salamanca. His principal in-
terest, however, lay in the historic buildings and
arts of medieval Spain. At first coveting and
collecting choice examples, he later discovered
profit in buying and selling antiques. He soon
abandoned formal education and embarked on
a series of vagabond adventures. Drawn to
Honolulu on a false promise of a house-design-
ing job, he garnered a tidy sum by drawing
charcoal portraits, which were framed in red
velvet. Here, for retrieving unspecified treasure,
he received the Star of Kalakau and knighthood
from Queen Liliuokalani. In Australia he colored
lantern slides for an itinerant lecturer. Deciding
finally on architecture as a career, he returned
to Europe, where he characteristically resisted
the usual academic course at the ficole des
Beaux-Arts followed by most young Americans,
preferring to study by sketching and by collect-
ing portfolios of photographs. Despite his quick
appreciation of craftsman's technique and ma-
terials, this emphasis on pictorialism, this impa-
tience with structural realities, and this concep-
tion of an architect as one who stuffs utility
within a predetermined historical envelope re-
vealed already the basis of his later successes
and shortcomings.

About 1897 he returned to San Francisco,
where for a time he submitted to the routine
of designing bungalows in the architectural office
of Willis J. Polk \_q.v.~\. Later that year his old
friend, Jose Maria Reina Barrios, now presi-
dent-dictator of Guatemala, sought him out to
build and furnish a magnificent new palace. The
assassination of his presidential client, however,
left Mizner free to join his younger brother,
Wilson, and an older brother on the Yukon. Wil-
son, already a legendary figure, had gone to
Alaska a year before, one of the first white
adventurers there. Together, they joined the
Klondike rush, made and lost fortunes, and built
log trading-posts.

From frontier gold fields, Addison turned, in
1904, to the hardly less gilded New York of
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, where he applied his wit
and talents to the conquest of glittering dow-
agers. Through Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, he met
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